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Whenever 
handicapped 
person em- 

ployed side side with 
normal workers, the 
satisfaction his em- 
ployer, the handicap 
large measure 
nullified. With the 
blind who 
ceeded professional 
life the loss sight 
far minimized that 


the gene ral blic First blind employee placed factory among 


oa : : seeing workers (except where pianos are made) by 
thinks little nothing the Massachusetts Association for the Blind 


about their blindness, 
and the individual accepted practically 
upon his merits. almost true 
blind tuners, whether private business 
employed salesrooms factories. For 
many years piano factories various parts 
the world have employed some blind 
tuners. Probably the ex- 
ample this the works Gerb. 
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Blind 


Zimmermann Company, 
Leipzig, which 
claimed the 
“largest piano factory 
Europe,” where all 
the tuning done 
blind men—thirty 
But when 
turn industrial occu- 
pations which blind 
operative’s earning ca- 
pacity dependent 


ONE OF THE THREE BLIND WORKERS EMPLOYED BY THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


upon his manual effi- 
ciency the handicap 
greater and the chance 
financial equality 
materially lessened. This can appre- 
ciated when remembered that usually 
takes longer almost anything—except 
think—in the dark. There are. course, 
exceptions, and workshops for the blind 
employed only rapid operatives the annual 
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THE OTHER TWO WORKERS AT THE 


deficits would greatly diminished. 
the slow, inefficient but 


For 


needy workers 


unquestionably subsidized workshops are 
necessary. 

Far too little attention, however, being 
given the possibil- 


ity securing em- 
ployment 
bodied blind and 
partially blind adults 
factories for the 
Here and 
there throughout the 
country individuals 
have secured for 
themselves such posi- 
tions, but the Massa- 
chusetts Association 
for 
Interests the 
know, was the first 
organization system- 
atically seek for 
openings for the blind 
regular factories. 
The Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company, 
renown, 
tried the experiment 
for the Massachu- 
setts Association 
1904, and our 


One of the blind workers at the Davis Sewing 
Machine Shop 
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NATIONAL CASH REGISTER WORKS 


tration shows the first blind operative using 
hand-power box corner cutter. page 
the Association’s report, which 
printed this issue, illustrated another 
the several positions which the Associa- 
tion’s agent found. 
Since the Massachu- 
setts experiment sev- 
eral opportunities 
have been discovered 
for blind operatives 
different parts 
the country, but the 
most conspicuous ex- 
ample Dayton, 
1908 positions 
for one partially and 
two totally blind wo- 
men were found 
the factory the 
National Cash Regis- 
ter Company. The 
concern the 
following 
about 
workers: “The blind 
women 
our factory Day- 
ton, O., work ex- 
actly the same basis 
our other women 
employees. They 
work piecework, and 
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far have earned much any woman 
has earned jobs that have been given 
them. They work from 7.15 noon and 
from 5.05 five days per week, 
and from 7.15 Saturdays. They 
have five minutes’ recess morning and 
afternoon, the same our other women 
employees.” 

Not satisfied with having made such 
good start the Cash Register Works, the 
Dayton placed three young 
women box factory and another 
establishment where groceries were packed 
small packages. Last month, through 
the indefatigable efforts Mrs. 
Barney, the president the Dayton Asso- 
ciation, nine the broom makers from 
the Dayton Workshop for the Blind were 
placed the plating department the 
Davis Sewing Machine Company, wiring, 
counting, and stringing castings preparatory 
the castings being plated. Our frontis- 
piece shows group these young men 
their work the factory, and with 
the greatest satisfaction that are able 
reproduce this unique illustration, and 
hope that will serve inspire other 
workers for the blind continue their 
search for similar opportunities. 


confidently expected 
that the eleventh meeting 
onvention 

the American Association 

Workers for the Blind Overbrook will 
most interesting and profitable one. 
Philadelphia offers unique collection 
agencies for ameliorating the condition 
the blind: first, the fine, new school for 
their instruction; then the Working Home 
for Blind Men, the largest and oldest its 
kind the country; the Industrial Home 
for Blind Women; the small and recently 
founded Chapin Memorial Home for the 
Aged and Infirm; the Society for Church 
Work among the Blind; our oldest Home 
Teaching Society, whose inspiration 
Dr. Robert Moon, son the inventor 
the Moon type; the Department for the 
Blind the Free Library 
and the new Pennsylvania Institution sales- 
room and exchange—these last 
sided over two devoted friends the 
cause, Mr. and Mrs. Delfino. Philadelphia 
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itself also rich historical and present- 
day interests. The board managers 
the Pennsylvania school has heartily in- 
dorsed the plan Principal Burritt 
have the convention begin with “Over- 
brook Day.” This will afford oppor- 
tunity those present see the splendid 
living exhibit which the school gives annu- 
ally the public. The program, which 
soon issued, will speak for itself. 
will include round table discussions, which 
were generally approved the Little 
Rock convention last summer. many 
already know, the accommodations Over- 
brook are ample, and the hospitality 
Southern. hope that the gathering will 
the largest ever held. 


The third Triennial Interna- 
tional 
Blind will take place Exe- 
ter July 1911, both days inclusive. 
Sunday, July there will services 
the various churches and chapels the 
city, which blind clergymen 
organists will officiate, far 
There will exhibition goods man- 
ufactured the blind, but there will 
prizes offered. The proceedings will com- 
mence p.M. Monday, July with 
the formal opening the exhibition, 
immediately followed the opening the 
conference. There will morning and 
afternoon sessions daily, and the follow- 
ing papers and their respective readers 
have already been agreed on: 

“The General Pensioning the 
Blind,” Mr. Alrik Lundberg, 
Stockholm. 

“The Physiognomy the Blind,” 
Mr. Alex. Mell, Vienna. 

“Training the Requirements 
Social Life Home and Society, and 
the Best Methods Securing It,” Lady 
Campbell, the Royal Normal College. 

“Blind Women’s Interests,” Miss 
Edith Wright, late Organizing Secretary 
the North England Union. 


“Libraries for the Blind,” Miss 


Exeter 
Conference 


1Reprinted from The Blind, Vol. III, No. 51. 
Published Henry Wilson, Secretary, Gard- 
Trust for the Blind, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W., England. 
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Austin, Secretary the National 
Lending Library for the Blind. 

“After-Care, and the Better and More 
General Employment the Blind,” Mr. 
Henry Stainsby, Secretary-General the 
British and Foreign Blind Association. 

“Teachers the Blind: Their Train- 
ing, Qualifications, and Reasonable Pros- 
pects Employment,” Rev. St. Clare 
Hill, M.A., Principal the Leatherhead 
School for the Blind. 

Retrospect the More Recent 
Musical Education the Blind, and Sug- 
F.R.C.O. 

One session will devoted discus- 
sion the Report the National Com- 
mittee for the Employment the Blind. 
one evening there will concert 
blind vocalists and instrumentalists, the 
music being mainly blind composers; 
another evening address will given 
blind lecturer, and another there 
will informal meeting, with discus- 
sion, matters general interest 
workers among the blind. 

The local committee will arrange for 
entertaining those who come from abroad, 
from long distances, they express 
good time desire for such hospitality. 

The preliminary circular will issued 
very shortly, and earnestly hoped that 
the managers the various institutions 
and societies will make arrangements for 
attending the conference, and will specially 
making the exhibition work 
and appliances interest. 


Recent events have contrib- 
uted give decided im- 
petus the work for the 
prevention blindness Pennsylvania. 
that state the foreign miners and labor- 
ers are infested with trachoma. Dr. 
Franklin, Philadelphia, Chairman the 
Trachoma Commission appointed the 
Philadelphia Bureau Municipal Research, 
has inaugurated campaign with the object 
controlling the spread trachoma and 
exterminating far possible. was 
thus natural that trachoma was given 
prominent part the State Medical Con- 


Trachoma in 
Pennsylvania 


the last meeting the Eye, Ear, 
Nose, and Throat Section the conven- 
tion, Dr. Harris, Johnstown, Pa., 
read paper, which printed another 
page, about the prevalence trachoma 
Western Pennsylvania, and Dr. Franklin, 
Chairman the Trachoma Committee 
the State Medical Association, read 
report the progress the trachoma 
campaign Pennsylvania. addition 
the reading the above papers, the House 
Delegates adopted, with the amendment 
one article, the resolutions embodied 
official report presented Dr. Franklin. 
The recommendations are follows: 

(1) That medical inspection schools 
and homes established. 

(2) That medical inspection alien em- 
ployees undertaken. 

(3) The introduction the next legis- 
lature bill declaring trachoma quar- 
antinable disease, such quarantine 
the discretion the proper health author- 
ities. 

(4) The subsequent introduction, the 
same legislature, bill establish 
state trachoma hospital near Phila- 
delphia, equally accessible the port 
and the coal and iron regions. 

No. was modified, later, the House, 
and made recommend the setting apart, 
hospitals receiving state aid, wards 
for the isolation and treatment trachoma 
cases. 

(5) That this trachoma committee 
continued with power act carrying out 
the above recommendations. 

the instance Dr. Franklin, Mr. 
Samuel Eliot, secretary the Commit- 
tee for the Prevention Blindness the 
Russell Sage Foundation, attended the con- 
vention. was thus possible for Dr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. Eliot, Mr. Thomas McAloney, 
superintendent the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Blind, and Mr. Charles 
Campbell, general secretary the 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind, 
holding several informal con- 
ferences with leading oculists from differ- 
ent parts the state and local social work- 
ers during the period occupied the 
meetings the Medical Association. 
the last these the control trachoma 
Pennsylvania was the chief topic con- 
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versation, and the conclusion was reached 
that some form survey, either extended 
definitely limited some geographical 
area, class citizens, should under- 
taken, with the purpose establishing 
sound statistical basis regarding the preva- 
lence trachoma the state. was also 
brought out that the problem the control 
trachoma presents sociological aspects 
quite parallel those presented tuber- 
culosis, viz., that the patient, child, 
must educated while isolated, and 
adult, must provided with work while 
isolated; neither which aspects present 
simple solution, and both which make 
claims upon the lay worker well the 
physician. was suggested that 
investigation was undertaken, the United 
States Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service might persuaded detail mem- 
ber their staff for this purpose; thus any 
statistics which were compiled would have 
absolute authoritativeness. 

The advisability organizing repre- 
sentative committee for the 
prevention blindness from all causes 
was also discussed, and while definite 
steps that end were taken, those partici- 
pating the discussions look forward 
progress this direction before the summer. 

During the meeting the Medical Asso- 
ciation, one the New York exhibits 
from the Committee the Prevention 
Blindness the New York Association for 
the Blind was advantageously displayed, 
and aroused great interest 
physicians. 


Educational another page print 
Influence article entitled, “The Edu- 
Music cational Influence Music 
upon Young Blind Children.” This 
important subject, and treated Miss 
Jones helpful manner. The article was 
prepared for the September Braille Review, 
which published the British and For- 
eign Blind Association, 206 Great Portland 
Street, London, take this occasion 
advise our readers, who are not already 
subscribers, apply for the Braille Review, 
published monthly, cost twenty-five 
cents year; and again speak The 
Blind, which published quarterly, 


Henry Wilson, Secretary the Gard- 
ner’s Trust for the Blind, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, London, S.W., and 
costs thirty-two cents year. 

One our readers recently asked, “What 
are the objects the British and Foreign 
Blind Association?” and others may 
interested them, print them below: 

“(a) print and distribute books for 
the blind, and supply all kinds appa- 
ratus for their use. 

“(b) investigate any questions with 
reference the education, employment, 
and well-being the blind. 

“(c) give advice and assistance 
every kind the blind and those con- 
cerned with their well-being. 

“(d) promote the higher education, 
employment, and well-being the blind 
every possible way.” 


have received cards 
some the schools, 
Advertising 


which have been prepared 
for general distribution. one instance 
quite unique announcement was prepared 
Line Type. The raised characters un- 
doubtedly prompted many the recipients 
read the notice from beginning end, 
result not always achieved advertise- 
ments ink print. recent exhibition, 
where work for the blind was being demon- 
strated blind workers, price list was 
prepared similar way, and there 
doubt that thousands people took the 
price list away sample something 
that the blind persons could read, and thus 
the message which contained was brought 
the attention many who otherwise 
would have passed by. One our cor- 
respondents urges that more advertising 
might done county fairs, that booth 
showing blind people tuners, mattress 
makers, chair caners, broom makers, and 
way educating the sighted the possi- 
bilities the blind. While realize the 
danger overemphasizing the exhibitors’ 
affliction, seems that the good 
gained such demonstrations far out- 
weighs the evil, for but infinitesimal 
portion the public that visits school 
workshop for the blind. That such insti- 
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tutions are still frequently, not usually, 
spoken asylums evidence that the 
blind are too often spoken and thought 
helpless members society. Anything 
which will tend bring the public 
appreciate that the blind when properly 
trained can genuine service com- 
munity heartily commended. One 
set cards which has recently been pre- 
pared the Ohio School for the Blind 
seemed suggestive that print 
them below: 


PIANO TUNED 
USING THE SENSE HEARING 


LET THE SIGHTLESS TUNER 
YOUR WORK 


Ohio State School for the Blind 


WITH CANE TAUGHT 
THE 
Ohio State School for the Blind 
USE THE TELEPHONE 


TAKE ORDERS FOR 
WEAVING 


RUGS RAG CARPET 
PLAIN AND FANCY LINEN 


WORK DONE PUPILS THE 
Ohio State School for the Blind 


hope that all our readers, 
and certainly those who have 
charge the institutions for 
have read McClure’s for Au- 
gust the valuable article Berton Hen- 
drick, entitled, “Oxygenizing City, 
Attempt Make Two and Quarter Mil- 


Fresh Air 
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lion People Work and Play under Sanitary 
Conditions.” one the most stimu- 
lating and suggestive articles that has 
appeared recently with regard the vaiue 
fresh air. gives brief survey the 
work Dr. William Evans, who, 
head the Chicago Health Department 
since 1907, has “for the first time venti- 
lated thousands street cars, bakeries, 
restaurants, theaters, workshops, factories, 
department stores, and other buildings. 
result, the death rate from bad-air dis- 
eases shows marked decrease.” The 
portion which will interest most our 
readers the campaign for more fresh air 
school and home. Much the other 
work has been accomplished through city 
ordinances, but when the crusade was 
carried the very doors the citizens 
became problem general education. 
should like quote much from Mr. 
Hendrick’s article, but must 
with few the short phrases which 
have been prepared under the direction 
Dr. Evans and distributed between two 
and three hundred thousand school children. 

The flyers upon which some these 
questions appeared were miniature repro- 
ductions from posters eight feet high 
four wide, illustrating, picture and text, 
the lesson fresh air. One column tells 
the children what do, the other column 
what not do. “Which way are you go- 
asks, enormous black letters, 
“to health and long life, consumption 
and early death?” you aim the 
former, then “Sleep with the windows open, 
and thus obtain clean air, pure blood, and 
good health.” the other hand, “Closed 
windows mean dirty air, and dirty air 
poisons the lungs and means death.” Again, 
the school children are wholesomely advised 
“work and study pure and 
“play the open air.” “Ventilate all 
the time—winter and summer, day and 
“Too much fresh air 
enough.” 

this message Dr. Evans’s impor- 
tant for those who are generally considered 
normal, how much more important 
for those who, for various reasons, have 
been handicapped their youth 
under-developed physique. Blessed the 
doctrine fresh air! 


E 

RE-SEATING CHAIRS 

Wi 


The editor suggests that some Dr. 
Evans’s literature might wisely repro- 
duced tactile print, that the value 
fresh air could studied every child 
our schools for the blind. 


are referring inter- 
esting articles other maga- 
zines, are glad call the attention 
our readers very valuable summary 
the modern movement help boys 
boys, the very best sense the word, 
represented Europe and Asia the 
formation the Boy Scout movement, and 
America the Seton Indians and the 
Sons Daniel Boone. This account ap- 
pears for October, 
under the title, Play Indian, or, Mak- 
ing New American Boy through Wood- 
craft,” M’Cready Sykes. What splendid 
thing would some this new spirit 
could introduced into our schools for the 
Ernest Thompson Seton, who the 
originator the movement America, 
touches the kernel the problem with 
regard competitive athletics when 
says his book: “In our non-competitive 
tests the enemies are not ‘the other fellows,’ 
but time and space, the forces nature.” 
Mr. Sykes, continuance, writes: “One 
doesn’t have pessimist realize that 
our national life have grown men 
exactly the same trouble had boys— 
that are all playing the game 
win, and that winning simply means over- 
coming somebody else. The essence 
sport really something very different—to 
overcome time and space and 
all kinds physical obstacles. Nature 
herself puts plenty our 
article contains sugges- 
tions which might service those 
who would see athletics our 
schools for the blind carried beyond the 
competitive stage that stinulating 
entire school point physical and 
moral efficiency which can only attained 
the inspiration the “idea that honor 
and lie the way doing the 
thing that hard and service one’s 
fellow men, and not all the way 
beating adversary and sending him down 
defeat.” 


Play 
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The Boy Scout move- 
ment, suggested origi- 
nally, 
Ernest Thompson-Seton, and taken 
England General Sir Robert 
Baden Powell, growing this country 
very rapidly, and will probably soon 
another picturesque feature our more 
less picturesque civilization. 

The Boy Scouts are large army, graded 
according age and general ability. 

boy placed according what can 
and the measure his honor. must 
able make camp, hunt and fish, walk 
long distances, familiar with woodcraft, 
rescue people emergencies, and prove his 
self-reliance many ways. Unless politics 
graft gets into this new machine ought 
prove effective. 

why confine the movement boys? 

Why not have girl scouts also? They 
could taught, for example: 

wash dishes. 

learn the use broom. 

wear simple clothes. 

avoid slang. 

help mother. 

learn something about how take 
care young baby. 

speak respectfully their parents. 


(Blind Well Sighted) 


much interest being 
Merchants” taken in sale P 


schools for the blind that 
hope all interested this subject have 
read “Maling How Big 
Have Beccme Practical Business 
Universities,” Isaac Marcosson, 
the Saturday Evening Post for October 15. 
The article full live sugges- 
which inch des: 


Talk less and listen more. 

Shirkers are paid what they are worth. 

business education economic freedom. 

The only way secure friends 
one. 

Every duty well done the next 
easier. 

cleverness. 


1Reprinted from Life, September 1910. 
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know things, must know their 
details. 

Think less about your rights and more 
about your duties. 

Think twice before you speak, and then 
talk yourself. 

Any man who plots another’s undoing 
arranging his own. 

man ever pushed himself forward 
patting himself the back. 

Character the result two things: 
mental attitude and the way spend our 
time. 

The world reserves its big prizes for but 
one thing, and that initiative. Initiative 
doing the right thing without being told. 

Always circumspect and courteous. 
Bear the faults some, the impoliteness 
others, and pardon everybody sooner 
than yourself. 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


press the news the death 
and funeral Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
telegraphed over the world. Somewhat 
later shall print sketch this re- 
markable woman, for her close connection 
for many years with the work her hus- 
band, Dr. Samuel Howe, links her with 
all who are any way associated with 
blindness and the blind. Two the chil- 
dren Dr. and Mrs. Howe were born 
the Perkins Institution. After the death 
her husband Mrs. Howe wrote special 
memoir him put into raised print. 
The late Mr. Anagnos, who was her son- 
in-law, kept room the directors’ quarters 
for her use whenever she stayed the 
institution. She went over there every 
November, the anniversary the births 
Dr. Howe and Mr. Anagnos, and spoke 
the Howe Memorial Club and the 
assembled school. She went last fall, 
though ninety years age, and again last 
June, when ninety-one. This, her last visit, 
will linger special memory, for she 
was unusually bright and vivacious, and 
told her first visit girl the great 
building the institution when was the 
Mount Washington House, grand summer 
hotel. The school chorus had learned her 
“Hunting Song.” She called for and 
offered play the piano accompaniment, 
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which she did with great spirit, bringing 
down the house. Before going she promised 
compose another song for the chorus 
this year. little reception which she most 
graciously and gracefully held for her old 
friends brought the visit close. The 
memory very dear all who were 
present. 

request the family Mrs. Howe, 
choir pupils from the institution fur- 
nished the greater part the music both 
the funeral services and the interment 
beside her husband and daughter Mount 
Auburn Cemetery Watertown. 


CORINNA SHATTUCK 


seven years missionary Central Turkey, 
under the auspices the American Board 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
died Boston, May 25, One the 
results her work was the organization 
schools for the blind Turkey. The 
far-reaching influence her teaching 
Aintab, Marash, and Oorfa, her heroic 
defense her school girls, and her 
bravery saving the lives three hun- 
dred Armenian women and children during 
the massacres 1895 and 1896 will, 
hope, described what cannot but 
inspiring biography. 

The industrial work which Miss Shattuck 
organized employ the hundreds women 
made widows and the hundreds children 
orphaned the massacres noble monu- 
ment her self-sacrificing labor. Her 
achievement for the blind, which was but 
incidental this more comprehensive work, 
will particular interest our readers, 
and came about through one her pupils.’ 
Mara Haratounian, orphaned early child- 
hood and with but partial use one eye, 
was successful her eager struggle for 
education that she received the highest 
degree the mission gives girls, namely, full 
diploma from the Central Turkey Girls’ 
College Marash. After teaching 
Adana and Adabazar, she came, 1898, 
teach the high school Oorfa. Her 
year was successful one, but during the 


*Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. III, No. 
62. 
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summer severe attack 
ophthalmia caused full blind- 
ness. Miss Shattuck then 
arranged for Mary 
the Royal Normal College 
After some- 
thing more than year and 
half there she returned 
Oorfa 1902, and once, 
under Miss Shattuck’s guid- 
ance, opened school for 
the blind. She adapted the 
Braille Armenian and pre- 
pared several books for be- 
ginners. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society aided 
her printing portions 
the Scripture. opera- 
tion 1904 she partially re- 
covered the sight “the 
wonderful half-eye,” but she 
cannot use for close appli- 
cation. 

1906 
wrote: “Mary zealous 
teacher the ‘providential 
plan’ she considers assigned 
her. She has most efficient 
and faithful young massacre 
widow sighted assistant 
the school. have help 
from any society individ- 
guaranteed 
us, and are entirely depend- 
ent upon casual gifts from 
friends. never have been debt, 
never have any considerable surplus; 
develop and enlarge according our means, 
and have been trying the past two years 
build the extremely 
From later reports learn the growth 
the school through the admission 
pupils from more distant places, the 
graduates opening classes for the sightless 
Marash, Aintab, and elsewhere; also that 
more subjects were added the curriculum 
the school and more space given the 
industrial department and the library. 
the last report (June 1910), Mary speaks 
“our most beloved and greatly respected 
Miss Shattuck” “the founder and mother 
the school for the blind Oorfa,” and 

*Miss Shattuck and Lady Campbell were neigh- 


bors childhood and graduates the Framing- 
ham Normal School (Mass., A.). 
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MISS CORINNA SHATTUCK 


personal letter written month later 
Mary says, “There going built 
hall memorial her, which going 
called Shattuck Hall, and this school 
Oorfa going named the Shattuck 
School for the Blind.” Continuing her 
quaint way she says: “She was precious 
gem. One thousands. She was 
woman, and yet not woman, but angel 
sent from God for the widows, orphans, 
and blind. She gone, gone, but her great 
name shall forever from generation gen- 
eration linger the lips Oorfa, but no, 
the entire Turkish empire.” 


CLEAVELAND 


May the Columbia Poly- 
technic Institute for the Blind, which 
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founded ten years ago, Mr. Cleaveland, 
principal and secretary the institution 
and editor “Talks, Tales, and Public 
Opinion,” passed away. 

memorial service was held Sunday, 
May 22, the Hartford Institution which 
Mr. Cleaveland started. 

Mr. Cleaveland was born Falls Vil- 
lage, Conn., and received his early educa- 
tion the schools the country. the 
age seventeen entered the University 
Michigan law schcol, from which 
was graduated four years later. During the 
latter part his college course Mr. Cleave- 
land’s eyesight began fail, and three 
months after his admission the bar 
became totally blind. quote from his 
own account his experience: 
entered upon new life, and inexperi- 
ence made helpless little child; 
but little child each day’s experience 
gains strength and confidence, soon 
found that could walk without assistance, 
and then found that could think without 
assistance. Then all once occurred 
that the profession had chosen 


loss sight need not necessarily very 


much obstacle. was not expected 
that profession see for client with 
natural eyes, but with mental vision. 
could use the eyes others add 
store knowledge, and equipped with 
that knowledge and reasoning powers 
and good voice with which persuade 
position any question law fact, 
what was hinder continuing 
chosen profession? However, was one 
thing know, did, how little should 
handicapped loss sight, but 
quite another induce the public believe 
that blind man could represent client 
successfully court lawyer with sight. 
friends almost doubted sanity when 
the practice law, and know that their 
misgivings and pity followed into the 
courtroom, for they expected nothing more 
than exhibition folly followed 
failure. But the acquittal client 
opened their eyes little.” 

Mr. Cleaveland practiced law successfully 
his native state for twenty years, five 
which was prosecuting attorney for 
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Litchfield County. Hartford Mr. Cleave- 
land became interested the work the 
Sunshine Club, which was started Mrs. 
Emily Wells Foster. This club, after 
time, took the form association for 
aiding the blind, and the need insti- 
tution for the adult blind where they could 
taught trades and the 
given employment soon became apparent. 
Mr. Cleaveland labored earnestly organ- 
ize such institution. secured aid 
from the state for this purpose, and 1892 
the Connecticut Institute for the Blind was 
opened, with primary department con- 
nection with which there was nursery for 
blind babies, which Mrs. Foster was 
deeply interested, and industrial depart- 
ment where training and employment were 
given adults. Later Mr. Cleaveland felt 
that was desirable form organiza- 
tion for the blind, with its headquarters 
Washington, and undertook the double 
task superintending the Connecticut Insti- 
tute and organizing National Association. 

1900 was selected the general 
government commissioner attend 
the World’s Conference Educators the 
Blind, which was held Paris August 
year. Upon his return America 
found that the work Washington was 
going require his whole attention, and 
resigned his position Connecticut 
devote himself the institution which 
now known the Columbia Polytechnic 
Institute for the Blind. 


this issue incorporated 
reprint the first report 
the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, which covers period 
something over seven years. The editor, 
who has been closely identified with the 
work, almost from its inception, 
ceived many inquiries with regard the 
history the movement. The formation 
associations for promoting the interests 
the blind may said have begun 
America the twentieth century. 
that time few workshops and limited 
amount home teaching comprised the 
activities behalf the blind not school 
age. far know the Massachusetts 
Association was the first its kind 


Massachusetts 
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the Blind 
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organized this country, and typical 
the crystallization local interest which 
has been manifesting itself, both here and 
abroad, during the last decade. The work 
the association, which given the 
brief résumé the end this number, 
presents some unique features, and will, 
feel sure, prove interest our readers 
who have not already examined the report. 


Raymond Brown, totally 
blind since eight 
Wise, United States District 


District 
Attorney in 
New York City 
Henry 


Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

thank you for your words hearty 
welcome. know that draft can made 
upon the hospitality the South, and 
Arkansas particular, that will not hon- 
ored the uttermost. eminently fitting 
that the American Association Instructors 
the Blind should meet this place, conse- 
crated the labors one the most faith- 
ful blind men that ever lived, who guided the 
affairs this institution safely through the 
Civil War, and maintained its integrity during 
all those stirring times. The name Otis 
Patten should forever held honored 
memory the minds all those who 
honor single-hearted purpose for the benefit 
his kind, combined with high character and 
noble modesty. 

wish emphasize to-night the great, the 
important, the two little appreciated part the 
South has taken the education the blind. 

The South has been rich noble blind men. 
Another blind man, Mr. Lane, also did yeo- 
man service for the Louisiana Institution for 
the Blind for many years. The name Mur- 
ray should never forgotten for his disin- 
terested 
school. 


services founding the Florida 


The name Sturdevant held 
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Superintendent the Kentucky Institution for the Blind 
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Attorney. 


Mr. Brown was graduated from 
Harvard. has taken the full law course 
and credited with possessing unusu- 
ally retentive memory, that takes the place, 
large extent, vision the important 
matter handling legal notes. 
assignment handle the briefing work 


His present 


the office the chief. has aid 
who reads him the various authorities 
and the documents that are needed for his 
work. Then, relying upon his memory and 
the notes that his training has enabled him 
make, sits down front type- 
writer and proceeds grind out the finished 
product with much apparent ease 
many man with two good eyes might.— 
From the Boston Herald. 


honored memory the Tennessee school. 
was one the first few blind men who suc- 
cessfully overcame the difficulties obtaining 
full collegiate education our country, 
ficulties such none can appreciate, save those 
who have bravely overcome them. 
Tennessee forth 
whose fame world-wide, who 
England thoughts, 
brains, 


sent man 
carried 
American 


London noble institution, modeled Amer- 


ican lines, which earlier earned title 


nobility even more honorable 
later conferred upon him royalty. 
And the places these have been ade- 


quately filled other blind successors, less 
earnest, less patient, less devoted than 
their predecessors, and whose works will, like 
theirs, follow them. 

When think what has been done for 
the education the blind, glad think 
that woman was the inspiring motive the 
great work educating the blind. Maria 
Theresa Von Paradis, 1785, blind from in- 
fancy, was the leading star the so-called 
Among them was the debonair and youthful 
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abbe, Valentine Hauy. His interest and sym- 
pathy were the charm and grace 
the lovely Miss Paradis, and his enthusiasm 
which she had been enabled note down her 
musical lessons and compositions that she 
could read them with devices 
which had been made for her Kempelin, 
the inventor the famous automaton chess 
player. 

ardent soul was fired and began 
the work teaching the blind the shape 
young beggar whom gave wage equal 
the profits his mendicancy; and one day 
this beggar informed his teacher that could 
read the letters embossed the underside 
card where the printing has been heavy 
show through; and right here the cor- 
ner-stone the education the blind was 
laid. Enibossed printing had been discovered 
accident! had become possible open 
the treasures literature the fingers the 
blind. 

have here copy Hauy’s first book. 
printed from incised plates, which, when 
filled with ink, lent themselves readily the 
lithographic style printing, and enabled the 
binder, pasting the successive 
gether, secure the effect the usual two- 
side printing. 

interesting notice that the first book 
embossed for the blind this country, the 
“Gospel Mark,” printed Philadelphia 
1853, from lead plates incised the Hauy 
system, with its pages pasted back back. 
have here copy it. 

With this small beginning how noble 
structure has been reared! took forty years 
for the ideas Hauy carried across the 
Atlantic, but 1833, work for the education 
the blind was begun simultaneously 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, and here, 
too, the ideas transplanted from the old world, 
took root and grew, and flourished, and bore 
fruit, marked the peculiar character 
virgin land, free from hereditary notions, and 
bearing its soil all the characteristics 
progress and freedom. The aim these pio- 
neers was train the 
with the brain, secure for the blind child 
even better educational facilities than for the 
seeing—briefly develop citizen, rather than 
maintain pauper. These first three schools 
were founded private benevolence, and 
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richly endowed; and yet, all are now receiving 
certain amount aid from the State, which 
has supreme control present all other 
such schools our country. the develop- 
ment these schools, from the beginning till 
the present time, not one but has had its 
corps some devoted teachers, some blind men 
and women who have rendered the most ef- 
ficient work securing the prosperity 
these schools. 

The most prominent person the early his- 
tory the schools for the blind this coun- 
try was Dr. Samuel Howe, Boston, 
Mass. 

Personally, was tall, angular, cadaverous, 
with voice made shrill contests with East 
winds, and face finely cut and mobile, but 
otherwise without single element beauty, 
yet animated with will power that carried 
all before him. 

With the aid Stephen Ruggles, prac- 
tical printer and inventor mean abil- 
ity, Dr. Howe perfected new system print- 
ing for the blind superior anything ever 
known before that soon became universal 
use this country under the name the Bos- 
ton line letter. 

Money for printing was difficult had. 
Morrison Heady, Kentucky, canvassed 
central Kentucky and collected 
printing Paradise Lost. Jonathan Burr gave 
the American Bible Society some forty 
thousand dollars for embossing the Bible. 

was the South also that organized at- 
tempts were made create establishment 
for embossing for all the blind the coun- 
try. 1858 charter was obtained from the 
American Printing House for 
Among its charter members were James 
Guthrie, president, (Buchanan’s secretary the 
treasury); Wm. Bullock, the founder 
Kentucky’s public school system; Dr. 
Bell, the most prominent philanthropist the 
state. Their successors have been the ablest, 
wisest and noblest men the community, and 
they have managed its affairs with the disin- 
terested judgment and even handed justice that 
was expected from such men. Efforts 
were made secure the other 
states, means auxiliary boards. Such 
boards were actually formed Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, and con- 
siderable funds were raised; $14,000 Mis- 
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sissippi and over $30,000 Louisiana. But the 
Civil War, confusing commercial relations, 
prevented the use these funds for the pur- 
poses intended. well note that the 
funds raised these auxiliary boards event- 
ually were used for the benefit their re- 
spective schools for the blind, with the ex- 
ception that Miss., which disappeared 
with certain other funds belonging the state. 

After the war, 1865, the state Ken- 
tucky granted income the American 
Printing House for the Blind five ($5.00) 
dollars annually for every blind person the 
state, and efforts were made es- 
tablish auxiliary boards various states. Mr. 
Hall, Philadelphia, most striking 
example the innate power the human 
soul, when overtaken young adult life with 
the awful calamity total blindness, read- 
just itself its new conditions and bring or- 
der and success out ruin and chaos, took 
hold the work. Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Ontario aided. The Na- 
tional Association for Printing Musical 
Works for the Blind united with the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind and sev- 
eral new books were embossed. Mr. Hall 
founded the Society for Providing Evangel- 
ical Religious Literature for the Blind, through 
which raised funds for printing for free 
circulation among the blind several volumes, 
and started the embossed edition the In- 
ternational Sunday School lessons which has 
been doing its weekly work beneficence for 
over thirty years—a noble monument for 
man whose great modesty was only surpassed 
his efficiency. 

Meantime the progress Social Economics 
discredited state engaging partner 
foreign corporations. The American Associa- 
tion Instructors the Blind 
formed 1871. Before that, however, the 
first convention American Instructors 
the Blind held New York City 1853, 
committee, with Dr. Howe chairman, had 
been appointed appeal Congress for na- 
tional aid for printing for the blind, but noth- 
ing came it. 

For the first few years the association’s 
existence, warm hope was excited obtain- 
ing large endowment for printing for the 
blind through the beneficence Mr. Stephen 
Ruggles, Boston; but when these hopes 
were proved iridescent dream, committee 
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was appointed 1876, meeting the as- 
sociation Philadelphia, consisting the 
superintendents the schools Kentucky, 
New York City, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Georgia prepare bill and present Con- 
gress. The chairman this committee, the 
superintendent the Kentucky school, drew 
the bill, and was presented Congress 
Albert Willis, representative from the 
Fifth Congressional District Kentucky. The 
committee visited Washington body and 
appeared before the joint committee educa- 
tion the two Houses Congress. Mr. Wait, 
the New York school, was spokesman, and 
presented the case the blind address 
marked all his great ability, force and 
eloquence. 

While every superintendent the country 
labored, each with the congressman his own 
state, was due the energy and enthusiasm 
and parliamentary skill Mr. Willis that the 
bill setting aside 30-year four per cent. bond 
$250,000, providing subsidy $10,000 an- 
nually, finally became law March 1879. 
fund $40,000 had accumulated 
state Kentucky with which building was 
erected, and for the first time the history 
the world, adequate supply embossed 
books was assured the blind. 

This marked new departure the educa- 
tion the blind; has made possible the es- 
tablishment departments for the blind 
public libraries, over score our cities, 
all over our land, which movement the 
great State Library New York has seen 
much promise that for years has set apart 
annually thousand dollars print books 
general literature not especially scholastic. 

has stimulated invention which has re- 
sulted among many other things the won- 
derful “Stereograph” that procured for its in- 
ventor, Mr. Wait, the principal the New 
York city school, the Franklin medal from the 
for the Promotion 
Mechanic Arts, and the “Hall Braille Writer,” 
devised Frank Hall, the superintendent 
the School for the Blind. These 
instruments have made easy the multiplication 
stereotype plates and made possible such 
work that carried Father 
Stadelman, and also that the founder the 
“Christian Record,” and last, but not least, the 
magnificent gift Mrs. Zeigler, her month- 
magazine for the 
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The embossed book the corner-stone 
the education the blind. When first came 
this work 1871, the list em- 
bossed books for the blind 
than page; and now titles 
that the American Printing House for the 
pages. The work this subsidy 
has completely revolutionized the entire mat- 
ter the education the blind. substi- 
tuted for the once universal method oral 
instruction, scheme education based upon 
the text book, all the branches learning. 

music alone, which the common cus- 
tom had been compel the blind musician 
rely altogether upon his memory, one the 
most fallacious attributes the human mind, 
the printed page enables the blind pupil have 
under his fingers’ tips, will, the notes has 
render. The classified list music, extend- 
ing over course ten years, and filled with 
rich selections from the works the great 
classic composers music, wonderful 
monument the culture, labor and patience 
single individual, Miss Hannah Bab- 
cock, the New York School for the Blind. 
The entire work selecting and transcribing 
into point, and proof reading, was hers 
alone. 

Early 1906 steps were taken renew the 
per cent. bonds for $250,000 its maturity 
1907; but the government was then paying 
but two per cent. interest, and refunding that 
rate would have reduced our income one-half. 

The president and secretary the local 
board visited Washington and found the Sec- 
retary the Treasury unable renew the 
bonds for thirty years four per cent, without 
special act Congress. bill this effect 
was prepared the Hon. Swager Sherley, 
representative the fifth Congressional dis- 
trict Kentucky, and favorably reported from 
the committee the Hon. Serene Payne, 
life-long friend our president. Through 
Mr. Sherley’s efforts the bill passed the House 
but was amended the Senate, the in- 
stance Senator Spooner, that the pro- 
ceeds the $250,c00 bond maturity were 
credited the books the treasury 
perpetual trust fund and permanent annual 
appropriation $10,000 was provided. 

The amendment was agreed the House 
and now the law. 
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This work has been going for less than 
four score years. There are many who 
have enjoyed the personal friendship the 
founders this great work our country. 
The work has been largely experimental, and 
noble lessons have been learned, matter 
course, through failure well success. 
Slowly, but surely, most the institutions 
have been crystallized into 
whose main business train the young 
blind children the most efficient way pos- 
sible. 

Gradually have eliminated certain unde- 
sirable elements the great majority our 
schools for the blind. has long been ob- 
served that the presence the adult, pu- 
pils, with children, was advantage 
neither. Equally clear has been that the at- 
tempt provide hospital for the cure 
diseased eyes had connection 
with the education blind children. The 
magnitude the task educating blind chil- 
dred never, itself, without complication. 
maintain home and hospital and school 
under the same roof has not proved great 
success either department. Our work is, and 
should be, strictly educational its character. 
The blind children our land are entitled, 
children,to education, and from the necessity 
the case, this should the best possible 
kind. Education the right, and should 
given him act justice, not charity. 
has taken long time get rid the er- 
rors caused the popular use the term 
“asylum” for our schools for the blind, in- 
heritance from the old world, where con- 
sidered wise most establishments for the 
blind, care for one afflicted, from the 
cradle this side the water 
have held the belief the principle that 
creating citizen rather than hundreds 
maintain pauper. 

who are engaged the education 
the blind, know that light task. 
know that need special appliances, special 
departments, would make blind person 
self-supporting citizen. All his faculties 
are trained. Our experience over four 
score years has not been vain, nor have our 
results been intangible. From the beginning the 
problems involved have received the attention 
the best minds that have been engaged 
this work. 
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not scholastic development alone. 
were, might recommend that those blind 
children who live near enough attend 
schools for the seeing, should encouraged 
such schools; but the special needs 
the blind child are too great adequately 
met our common schools. Their machinery 
adjusted the requirements normal chil- 
dren. expect turn out finished article 
from defective material unreasonable. 

The instruction music, which should 
begun early possible the blind child’s 
career, and continue with unremitting care for 
from ten fifteen years, entirely impossible 
the common schools. The instruction that 
the child needs all the special handicrafts 
within his range possibilities, conspicu- 
ous its absence from the curriculum the 
common schools. special attention paid 
them, ought paid, the special 
needs the blind child. All are parts the 
machinery, and are turned out with the ma- 
chinery stamp upon them with interchangeable 
parts. provision could made give 
them instruction, for instance, caneseating, 
broom making, hammock netting, rug 
weaving, piano tuning, or, short, any 
the trades that experience has found best 
adapted for the ordinary blind workman 
various parts the United States. 

Moreover, are bear mind that our 
schools for the blind are the result firm 
conviction that special schools were demanded 
and that our present institutions represent 
growth and gradual development, normal and 
logical, along the general lines educational 
progress. 

superintendent the Kentucky Insti- 
tute for the Blind, for years numbering forty, 
save one, which had class room 
work teacher, for never less than three 
periods daily, not hesitate say that 
children, who must taught through the 
senses hearing and touch alone, are out 
place any school where sight the 
important factor the educational scheme. 

Our dual schools for the deaf and the blind 
offer convincing proof this fact. reason 
what believe the most vital im- 
portance the welfare the youthful blind, 
would most solemnly declare that under all 
ordinary circumstances the education that 
blind child could get the schools for the 
seeing cannot compare with that obtained 
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the special schools for the blind; and not 
the South that would look for any ob- 
jection this declaration. 

The gradual crystallization that inevitably 
comes from the long continued practice able 
and devoted men and women not de- 
spised. Our present schools, inadequate 
they may be, many respects furnish the best 
that has been done the past. From them 
and from their efforts and the efforts those 
control, practical and intelligent results can 
expected. Philanthropic zeal very much 
commended, but zeal without discretion 
can only lead disaster. 

One sharp line demarcation 
drawn between the youthful and adult blind. 

The care the first our legitimate busi- 
ness. With the adult blind, far the larger 
class, may feel toward them, toward any 
other class our fellow creatures far 
they need our sympathy and aid, with this ex- 
ception, must justice both classes 
keep the adult out the schools for the 
young. 

The conditions are radically different, and 
the machinery required for each distinct 
that needed cut the young grass the 
lawn and that devised reap and harvest the 
ripe and standing grain. 

The problems faced the pioneers our 
work were not all solved them. probable 
that they will never thoroughly solved. De- 
voted men and women whose feet have been 
guided the light experience, and whose 
souls have been illumined wisdom from 
high, have established certain 
ples that will well bear mind. 

Doubtless our work would very much 
aided thorough knowledge the phychol- 
ogy the blind; for that must wait till 
the needed data have been gathered, tabulated, 
sifted and digested some master mind. 

the meantime would urge upon every 
philosophically inclined teacher the careful 
study that great work Stanley Hall, 
entitled “Adolescence.” But let not forget 
that many bright teacher, with wise sym- 
pathy and keen memory her own child- 
hood, found her way children’s hearts be- 
fore philosophy had ever been dreamed 
the mind man. 

are beginning understand the value 
spontaneous play our schools for the 
blind. And the practice track and field 
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sports has proved great benefit wherever 
has been introduced. The South has again 
come the front matching blind boys with 
seeing ‘pupils their own age football and 
outdoor athletics, and winning victories 
time and again. 

The blind boy this way has learned cour- 
age and confidence and self-respect and loyalty 
his team and his school; and the defeated 
seeing boy has learned look upon his vic- 
torious blind competitor with feelings other 
than those pity. 

respect the frequent change office 
her superintendents, greed 
alone, while the South has not been immune 
from that blighting plague, less than three 
her institutions, founded before the war, 
those Alabama, South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky, have each had but two superintendents 
during their existence, fact unparalleled 


elsewhere. 

And yet, still the North that must 
look for the foremost steps solving the 
problem the homing and housing blind 
children. the beginning, now, the 
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three oldest schools are blaze the way. 
Driven the rapid growth the city, the 
school Philadelphia was forced move, 
and while its new plan was great improve- 
ment upon the old, not generally regarded 
entirely ideal. 

The schools New York and Boston are 
also compelled change their bases. Whether 
Boston the ideas Dr. Howe will car- 
ried out, and the boys shall located one 
end the state and the girls the other, 
precincts where male should admitted, 
not, may look for plans from both these 
schools that shall embody the soundest known 
principles social science, that shall 
lesson and inspiration all. 


“Build thee more stately mansions, soul, 

the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with dome more vast, 

Till thou length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell life’s unrest- 
ing sea.” 


WATCH FOR THE BLIND 


(ACTUAL SIZE) 


The watch shown our illustration has 
been specially invented for the blind 
those who wish tell the time the dark. 
serviceable for night watchmen, police- 
men, others who find advantage 
tell the time without light. The hours 
are represented twelve movable metal 
dots. Each dot disappears its hour 
reached. This necessitates the use only 
minute hand. The four pegs placed 
the quarters enable quicker reading 
the time. The blind whose touch has been 
impaired that ordinary watch dial, 
even with stronger hands, difficult 
read, find this watch thoroughly practical. 
Clarence Mudge, who has charge the 
advertising department this magazine, 
acting agent for this watch. Those 
who care for further particulars with re- 
gard this article should communicate 
with him 383 Boylston Street, 
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GREAT deal time and effort have 
been expended the investigation and 
observation the clinical and histological 
aspects trachoma. Much has been ac- 
complished skilled medical and surgical 
measures, addition certain hygienic 
directions, but are very far from the 
desired goal, inasmuch have yet 
failed discover the exciting cause the 
disease find remedy that strict 
sense curative. not the 
object the writer attempt present 
anything new regard the disease itself 
this brief paper, but draw attention 
its practically ignored ravages among 
certain classes Western Pennsylvania. 

The affection usually gives its victim 
years ocular misery, more less in- 
firmity, and possibly entire loss sight 
one both eyes. Such person 
some extent menace, not only his 
immediate associates, but all who may 
come into contact with him. His skillful- 
ness his occupation bound less- 
ened, and may become burden his 
family even the taxpayers his 
community. 

Trachoma dates back antiquity, and 
according Fuchs was known Europe 
long before its supposed introduction 
Napoleon’s troops their return from 
Egypt, where for centuries has afflicted 
the majority the inhabitants. Its preva- 
lency seems influenced hot, sandy 
countries like Egypt, Arabia, and certain 
parts India. recent paper cata- 
Dr. Vail, Cincinnati, notice 
that mentions the extreme frequency 
trachomatous changes the eyes the 
poorer classes India, which country 
visited for the purpose observing the 
operative work Dr. Smith. 

Its virulence would seem depend some- 
presented the Pennsylvania State 


Medical Society its annual meeting, October 


TRACHOMA AND SOME FACTS CONCERNING ITS 
EXISTENCE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA’ 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


what upon overcrowded, 
roundings. According all accounts 
not virulent Europe was cen- 
tury ago; and question mind 
whether this has been brought about 
attenuation due medical attention, 
improved methods living. Probably 
both have had much with it. Most 
the trachoma that see America 
today doubt has had its origin directly 
indirectly some foreign country. 

the annual report the Commissioner 
General Immigration for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1909, shown that 2,984 
aliens were debarred from entering the 
United States account trachoma, and 
this constituted about one-fifth the num- 
ber debarred from all other causes. This 
indicates the willingness the steamship 
companies dump undesirables upon our 
shores. The same report shows that twelve 
such cases were deported within three years 
after entering, which can legally done 
previous disease proven. the above 
cases which were debarred, the greatest 
number came from Southern Italy; the 
Polish, Hebrews, Syrians, Germans, Chi- 
nese and Japanese came next respective 
frequency. While certain authors have 
commented upon the immunity the 
Negro, this report states that nitie were 
debarred. 

All this goes show that the great 
mass aliens who settle our country 
each year probably many have some pre- 
disposition, and large proportion first 
cannot will not live under good 
surroundings the average native-born 
American. would not regard un- 


likely that the trachoma infection could 
exist latent form and become manifest 
among some these unfortunate people 
within year two after landing. Cases 
are frequently seen that might explained 


this way, they can give history 
contagion. 
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located section where coal 
mining, steel manufacturing, and railroad 
building are important industries, and most 
the rough work done foreigners, 
most whom come from Southeastern 
Europe and Southern Italy. The majority 
trachoma cases come from these 
people, and are about equally divided 
among the Hungarians, Slavs, and Italians. 
nearly all them the disease gives 
evidence being the early stages, and 
acute inflammatory symptoms, ulcer, 
pannus cause them seek medical aid. 
Occasionally see the native-born 
child foreign parentage, where far 
can ascertained other case exists 
the same family. still other instances 
see among our native population, where 
the living conditions have been good and 
they cannot account for 
Some these have lived farms, appar- 
ently removed from contaminating influ- 
ence, and such difficult trace the 
disease. Among the recent immigrants, 
however, question why not more 
widespread. Many these people ulti- 
mately make desirable members the 
community; but first they are unin- 
formed, few have any clear idea proper 
hygiene, their living quarters are cramped, 
and the conditions some the boarding 
houses are almost unbelievable. some 
houses the beds are never cold, for 
sooner does one shift men leave them 
than another arrives fill the same beds. 
have known one case after another 
develop the same house because 
such influences. Many, course, not 
speak English, and even though they can 
made directions, seem- 
ingly possess conception the rights 
others who might 
Doorknobs, street car straps, stere goods, 
and notably money are few the ways 
which they may spread the disease. 
Being some distance from subtreasury, 
some our bills become filthy, but all 
continue handle them whenever they 
come our way. 

The patients whom have just alluded 
seldom come the office very long for 
treatment, they expect ready cure for 
every ailment, and when not forth- 
coming they stop. Acute symptoms may 


drive them the hospital, where have 
facilities for isolation, but they soon dis- 
appear after some relief gained. How 
many such individuals are our midst 
impossible estimate, but the number 
must considerable. must not 
assumed that always lack means 
that causes neglect. 
Many them hoard much their 
earnings possible, and live the 
same way. Beneficial societies are also 
common. 

That these conditions threaten such com- 
munities with prevalence trachoma 
effective remedy; but quite sure 
that matter what may done the 
way treatment and isolation, little wil! 
accomplished the personal hygiene 
and living arrangements the people are 
not improved. This could done per- 
sonal instruction and 
tion. Conditions that cannot changed 
family are very likely due insuffi- 
cient wages greedy landlord. may 
treat and even cure the victim this dis- 
ease, but new crop produced each 
year not much progress will ensue; hence 
the importance prevention. late 
years much expenditure money and 
effort have been made this state 
eradicate tuberculosis. The public being 
educated the matter and the unfortunate 
are assisted toward cure; physicians, lay- 
men, and visiting nurses are doing good 
work; but one hears too little the prime 
causes—unsanitary laboring conditions and 
the miserable shacks and rooms which 
many are obliged live. These 
should borne mind when discussing 
trachoma. 

expect the immigrant good 
health when lands, but given 
supervision instruction his physical 
needs any later time. Because this 
frequently becomes public charge and 
burden the taxpayers. Any move- 
ment the part community which 
would tend improve the health 
members would doubt good invest- 
ment addition making life more agree- 
able. Progress the practical application 
preventive medicine will necessarily 
slow, often opposed indifference 
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prejudice, and sometimes business in- 
terests. The popular course which seems 
offend one that helping the 
unfortunate creature who already 
down. 

the risk being considered muck- 
raker, will quote some matter from 
recent report Federal Commission 
Immigration which investigated the soft 
coal towns Western Pennsylvania. The 
living conditions many the aliens and 
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some the company houses were severely 
criticized. The report stated that little 
civic interest was manifested, especially 
the newer arrivals, and after residence 
ten years only about twenty-two per 
cent them had taken steps become 
citizens. The general standard efficiency 
was found low, and all respects 
the situation was somewhat better with 


the native Americans than with the 
foreigners. 


MUSIC UPON 


Assistant Mistress, Queen Alexandra Kindergarten School for the Blind 


[The author received her early education at Birmingham. 
When sixteen years age she entered the Royal Normal Col- 
lege and Academy for the Blind, and remained there 
four years. She then continued her studies at home and passed 
with credit the Certificate Examination for Teachers of the 
Board of Education. In the final examination in hygiene, 
Miss Jones, by virtue of standing first in the order of merit, 
was awarded the “ Teacher’s Exhibition ’’—a scholarship of 
£32 per annum for two years. Her competitors were sighted 
men and women. (Cf. p. 21, R. N. C. Report for 1901.)] 


Music, will admitted most 
persons, exerts very powerful influence 
upon the emotional side human nature, 
the results varying, doubt, with the 
temperament and abilities those affected. 
quickens the imagination, appeals 
something latent within ourselves—we know 
not what—excites the emotions, arouses 
feelings joy and pathos, fosters love 
the beautiful, stimulates activity, and 
most certainly creates the wish some- 
thing, something, and produce for 
ourselves the glorious harmonies which 
have listened. Nowhere are these effects 
more noticeable than upon very young blind 
children. And, therefore, seems 
that music should form very large propor- 
tion the school curriculum. can 
arousing the blind the desire do, the 
ardent wish excel something, and not 
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merely content with existing. 
confident that music, rightly applied, will 
contribute largely towards this desirable 
object, and propose show how this may 
accomplished, and now being accom- 
plished, knowledge. not propose 
advocate the utilitarian side music for 
the blind, leaving that those whose sphere 
labor brings them into contact with older 
children, but only discuss its educational 
importance the case the very young 
blind. 

Teachers the blind, think, will uni- 
versally acknowledge that when young blind 
children are admitted school they are 
usually most helpless, apathetic, unrespon- 
sive, lethargic, slow think even 
understand what said them, and slower 
still move; fact, they are altogether 
dull and lifeless, and apparently without 
wish the world except allowed 
nothing. 

Before the real work school life can 
begin, all this must changed; the child 
must awakened, its interests must 
aroused; must made all costs 
respond, think, act, and for want 
better word, must vitalized the 
teacher. And most this can accom- 
plished nonsense, stories, games, and 

The methods are simple. After the hymn 
has been sung the assembly for morning 
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school, the children should march their 
respective classrooms the tune very 
lively march, played with precision and vi- 
vacity that make the children feel though 
they could jump for joy. Their interest 
even such small matter this can 
secured varying the tunes played, en- 
couraging the children guess what tune 
will played next time, and not allaying 
their curiosity till the next march has 
played. 

Games. Musical games all kinds 
should taught; but great care their 
choice should exercised the teacher. 
The tune should very simple, that the 
youngest child may reasonably expected 
sing it. child should ever allowed 
from the first take part, 

The words, too, should most simple, 
the subject being entirely within the child’s 
comprehension, and the movements first 
easy that check will given the 
self-confidence the child, which the 
teacher trying inspire. any 


these three essentials are overlooked, the 
game not educational success. Words, 


tune, and movement can increased 
gradually the child 
but the three essentials should never for- 
gotten, even when the most advanced games 
are played. Games should played every 
day the youngest blind children, say 
from five seven—twice day possi- 
ble—nor should they absent from any 
class under eleven. 

experience that this subject should class- 
ified into three distinct divisions. 

Step The smallest children should 
have singing iesson every day. The 
teacher’s object this early stage should 
develop accurate sense rhythm, 
correct breathing, position the body 
while singing, and true sense pitch. 
the dry bones this scheme must never 
become apparent, these objects must 
attained methods which will make the 
children think they are play. gain 
ideas rhythm, lively, well-marked tunes 
should played while the children listen. 
Dance music very lively character 
answers best for this. The children will 
immediately become excited the playing 
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well executed; they will probably begin 
jump and exclaim its prettiness. This 
result must immediately seized upon 
the teacher, before the excitement has had 
time die down, and the children should 
whistle time the tune. Accent can 
incidentally taught the same method, 
allowing the children clap louder the 
first beat than the second. But nothing 
three-time should attempted first; even 
four-time should presented the young 
child two-time, for its number lessons 
will probably only have enabled grasp 
the number two. 

Pitch. Many blind children cannot sing 
note when admitted, while far more have 
idea rhythm. With very small chil- 
dren, seems quite sufficient get them 
sing any note the scale either 
succession isolated units. And this 
step will probably take very long time. 
After succeeding this matter the child 
taught the name the note 
association with its sound, just read- 
ing one teaches the sound and then the 
name the letter. Care should taken 
that all the pianos the school are the 
same pitch, and that the pitch chosen the 
one the correct pitch the 
day for all concert purposes. Pitch must 
presented the child game. Sev- 
eral children may sent out the room; 
the remainder told sing certain note 
scale, using doing the letters 
child’s name the syllable sing upon. 
Thus: Rose might the name child 
the school. Let each child remaining 
the room given letter that child’s 
name sing; there will probably four 
children singing four “O,” four “S,” 
and four “E.” Tell these the note which 
sing, and play softly the piano. 
Admit the other children, those inside mean- 
while chanting all together the letters 
the name chosen. The others walk among 
the singers, listening intently. The child’s 
name must first guessed, and then the 
name the note. Another means the 
same end can accomplished thus: half 
the class could sent out; the other half 
singing, their return, three sounds 
chosen themselves the teacher. The 
others must give correct names the 
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sounds sung. resourceful teacher will 
easily devise other means the same end; 
and incidentally the children are learning 
recognize and imitate true pitch, result 
invaluable later life tuner and 
vocalist. These little children must 
taught stand properly while singing: 
heads up, shoulders back, 
mouths open and teeth apart, hands loosely 
side, one foot slightly advance the 
other, and all tricks frowning, grim- 
acing, and fidgeting checked from the out- 
set. this early stage more attention 
should paid these important details 
than the actual singing tune. The 
latter will come dint practice and 
by, but the former, not checked and cor- 
rectly taught from the outset, will render 
the child object pity later. The songs 
for this division should very easy; tune 
not exceeding the compass one octave, 
words simple possible. The whole should 
bright and breezy, with never note 
sadness. Just the children tire 
doll too long the same dress, they will 
tire pitch and rhythm care not 
taken dress them different clothes 
each time they are presented. These little 
ones should regard games and singing 
the sugar the bread and butter other 
lessons. 

Step age this division should 
average from seven nine, with possibly 
few less intelligent older 
cluded. The objects this division should 
ciency those attempted the youngest 
division, and, addition, teach the Tonic 
Sol-fa syllables, with their pitch and cor- 
responding tone and relationship each 
other; the whole note Semibreve; the 
half-note Minim (that is, presuming 
the child has learned the value one-half 
its number course) slight extension 
the compass introduction three- 
time and accent, and the singing very 
simple time exercises two and three time. 
These must also presented 
nating manner, the children never discover- 
ing that they are learning dry music theory 
the process. The songs for this division 
should still taught ear, for although 
they have learned the Sol-fa syllables and 
can pitch, they have not yet learned 
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write these. But the songs should ac- 
companied suitable actions, and should 
good music, charming and bright, with- 
out touch sadness. The children should 
taught this division analyze the 
meaning the words they sing, and conse- 
quently suggest the expression for them- 
selves. Therefore, they cannot ought 
not able enter into the sadness 
life, nothing pathetic dismal char- 
acter must introduced. Easy rounds can 
with advantage taught this division. 
These will engender love harmony 
and independence action, and will, 
moreover, great factor training the 
power concentration. healthy spirit 
rivalry may encouraged allowing the 
children compete see which three 
four (as the case may for the number 
parts the round) can best sing the 
round. 

Step The average age these chil- 
dren should ten. The objects the two 
younger divisions must still borne 
mind and further developed, and addi- 
tion four-time introduced 
extended. The children can now taught 
write the Sol-fa syllables; very simple 
two-part writing might attempted, the 
words being the same for both parts. More 
involved rounds should also taught, and 
all songs should now studied the chil- 
dren from their Tonic Sol-fa copy. The 
one-pulse note, together with the half-pulse, 
can taught, but choosing suitable 
songs the teacher must double their time 
need avoid the quarter-pulse, 
and transpose when necessary the song 
out the children’s range. will 
found that the children enjoy their singing 
immensely, and are eager excel each 
other giving the correct rendering 
bar from their own copy. The teacher 
must most appreciative their efforts, 
encouraging the more timid ones. Correct 
intonation and perfect enunciation must 
form large feature teaching this 
division. 

Singing lessons should short and 
bright throughout the school—intervals 
uninterrupted sunshine. 
position while singing should 
allowing sitting and standing alternately. 
The two-part song should relinquished 
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immediately signs fatigue are noticed 
among the children. The teacher must re- 
member that variety and novelty are the 
spices life, and especially this 
teaching singing. must ready 
present the same subject twenty differ- 
ent lights. better that the singing 
lesson omitted entirely from the time- 
table for day than that teacher should 
take when not feeling bright and 
cheerful. 

This, too, should taught far 
more than is. excites the child and 
physically excellent for it, exhilarating 
and lifting out itself. For great 
deal the success dancing, and many 
its most important educational results, 
responsibility rests with the pianist; this 
with all respect the teacher who actu- 
ally taking the dancing. Without good 
pianist and lively music dancing loses one 
its greatest charms. The pianist should 
capable and resourceful person, for 
many dances have specially adapted 
for the blind, and consequently ordinary 
music will not always fit. She must 
ready omit bars, introduce others, accent 
certain chords which are guide 
the dancers, etc., and always possess good 
memory for directions given the teacher 
dancing the class, order that she 
may materially aid the children carrying 
out these instructions. She must play with 
precision, defining well the rhythm, and see 
that when set-dances are being taught she 
always plays the same section music 
the same bit the dance. the children 
are unable watch the others, and thus 
discover for themselves when they are 
wrong, they depend greatly upon the tune, 
and thereby know immediately where they 
ought given section and what 
they should doing. This knowledge 
gives them confidence, and must add, even 
only small degree, the grace and 
finish the dance. mind, dancing 
far more important for blind children 
than drill, tends make them more 
graceful and self-confident, less shy and 
stiff movements; short, tends 
counteract the most noticeable defects 
the blind. should allotted large 
proportion time amongst the junior 
classes. 
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(and should soon the child has 
sufficiently grasped the movements allow 
their being executed time), can 
made most entertaining the children; 
and again the pianist can greatly assist the 
teacher. Familiar street tunes can uti- 
lized the pianist for this purpose; the 
children know and like them, and they exer- 
cise very stirring effect upon them. Pre- 
cision and vivacity must mark everything 
the pianist plays, and this will certain 
call forth response the part the 
children, perhaps only the more intelli- 
gent ones first, but eventually among all 
the children, and before the lesson over 
their faces will glowing with pleasure, 
and they will all eagerness sing the 
music dance what being played. 
the pianist cannot infuse this into the chil- 
dren drill-class, she has failed from 
her point view. She must careful 
also give firm chords for finishing exer- 
cises, clear notes for commencing, and 
every way aid the children and teacher 
towards correct rhythmic exhibition 
the exercise. 

conclusion, should like add few 
words about recitals. Very young blind 
children are not course fitted attend 
concerts, but recitals vocal and instru- 
mental character should frequently given 
them. The music selected for these 
should simple form, always bright, 
entertaining and light, and for the most 
part popular, with only one two classical 
items introduced. The performer should 
interest the children discourse about the 
items they proceed. popular, amusing 
song should sung, preferably one 
which the children know the chorus; this 
they should allowed sing unrestrained, 
for children not always wish the 
listeners. Recitals should not last more 
than thirty forty minutes; they will 
found excellent preparation for 
the classical concerts their later school 
career. good gramophone phonograph, 
too, will found very desirable acquisi- 
tion this respect, and some musical per- 
son should consulted the purchase 
suitable records. The children should 
encouraged play musical toys, and their 
energy and skill this direction utilized 
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and organized into junior school orches- 
tra. The management this must 
undertaken the music teacher, who can 
this means inculcate feeling com- 
radeship and unity secure 
strength, independence action, and 
observance others and waiting for 
turn, etc. All these things may small 
and trifling, but there doubt they are, 
speak, molecules out which the 
character the child all the while being 
built. the present has been diffi- 
culty obtain toy instruments correct 
pitch with relation each other 
reasonable cost, but hoped that the 
near future this obstacle may removed. 

Much could said the teaching 
the piano very young blind children; but 
this huge subject, and needs paper 
itself. 
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Finally, should like say that, 
opinion, the influence music without 
its parallel upon the young blind. have 
known even defective children stirred 
something it; and equally certain 
that adds materially their happiness 
both school and after life. The 
teacher who intrusted with this grand 
work among the tiny children has great 
and glorious mission; she may ultimately 
the means producing tuner, pianist, 
but far more important still, she can infuse 
sunshine into hundreds little lives, can 
foster them love the beautiful, the 
pure, and the divine, and can stimulate and 
arouse them the desire something 
and something. This one the 
greatest secrets success. 


WISCONSIN 


DAY SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND 


ACT amend Section 5790 the stat- 
utes Wisconsin relating city and village 


schools for the blind, state aid, and inspec- 
tion. 


The people Wisconsin, represented Senate 
and Assembly, enact follows: 


Section 5790 the statutes Wisconsin 
hereby amended that said section shall read 
follows: 

City AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND; 
State INspection. Section 5790. Sec- 
tions 578, 579a, 579m, and 579n the statutes 
and all acts amendatory thereof shall far 
applicable provide for and apply schools 
for the blind, except that there shall paid 
out the state treasury annually the month 
July the treasurer the school district 
board the board education any city 
village maintaining school schools for 
the blind under the charge one more 
teachers, whose qualifications shall approved 
the state superintendent, the sum two 
hundred dollars for each blind pupil instructed 
such school schools least nine months 
during the year next preceding the first day 
July, and share such sum proportionate 
the term instruction any such pupil 
who shall instructed less than nine 
months during such year; the said sum two 
hundred dollars include instruction music 
and manual training and cover necessary 
expenses for printing material connection 


with the work any such school schools; 
and the state superintendent public instruc- 
tion may authorize and instruct the inspector 
day schools for the deaf, acting under his 
direction, inspect day schools for the blind 
without additional compensation. 

Approved April, 1909. 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


ACT create Sections 1409a-1 
the statutes, relating the prevention 
inflammation the eyes and blindness 
the newborn babe, so-called ophthalmia 
neonatorum. 


The people the State Wisconsin, repre- 
sented Senate and Assembly, enact 
follows: 

Section There are added the statutes 
four new sections read: Section 
The state board health and vital statistics 
vested with power and authority publish 
and distribute among the physicians, midwives, 
nurses, other persons requiring such infor- 
mation, instructions relating inflammation 
the eyes newborn babes, and proper 
methods prevention. The board hereby 
empowered make and enforce such rules 
and regulations may deem expedient 
prevent the development inflammation 
the eyes the newborn babe, so-called 
ophthalmia neonatorum. 

Section 1409a-2. shall the duty 
the attending physician, midwife, nurse, 
other person attendance confinement 
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case, use such prophylactic treatment for the 
prevention blindness among newborn chil- 
dren the state board health and vital 
statistics its rules and regulations may de- 
termine are necessary. Should one both 
eyes infant become inflamed, swollen, 
and red, and show unnatural discharge 
any time within two weeks after its birth, the 
nurse, parents, other attendant having 
charge such infant shall report writing, 
within six hours thereafter, the board 
health the city, incorporated village, 
town which the parents the infants 
reside, the fact that such inflammation, swell- 
ing, redness, unnatural discharge exists. 

receipt such report the health 
officer shall inform the attending physician 
the conditions complained of, there 
physician attendance the health officer 
shall then employ the expense the town, 
incorporated village, city competent phy- 
sician examine the case reported, and the 
physician shall provide proper treatment 
such recommended the rules and regula- 
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tions adopted the state board health and 
vital statistics. 

The health officer shall immediately upon 
the receipt the written report herein pro- 
vided for, physician was charge, notify 
the parents person having charge said 
infant the dangers the eye, eyes, 
said infant, and shall also inclose the 
parents person having charge the child 
directions for the proper treatment thereof. 

Section 1409a-3. Any woman accustomed 
attend confinement cases shall subject the 


same penalty for violation physicians 
nurses. 


Section 1409a-4. Any person who violates, 
neglects, refuses observe the provisions 
this act shall punished fine not 


more than one hundred dollars for each 
offense. 


This act shall take effect and 


force from and after its passage and pub- 
lication. 


Approved April 21, 
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These rugs were designed Jenny Turner and woven the Association’s rug shop. 
This industry now carried the Commission. The sales for 1909 were $13,419.09. 


RAN 


There way which the blind are more directly 
helped than through this branch the Association’s work. 
The appeals for individual assistance which cannot met 
State Commission are many and varied. These two 
agencies working together have unusual opportunities 
for giving sympathetic and practical aid many blind 
persons. 


“For every dollar used for prevention, ten thousand 
times much saved cutting off the cost mainte- 
nance one who may become The move- 
ment for the Prevention Blindness taking national 
proportions, and Massachusetts ought keep the lead. 
The Association asked help raising substantial 
sum continue the fight save babies’ eyes. 
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Hppendix 


ACT INCORPORATION 


Commonwealth Massachusetts 


Known That whereas Edward Cummings, Mary 
Morton Kehew, Ada Pearson Spaulding, Albert Jones, Samucl 
Capen, Edward Hartwell, Samuel Hubbard, Paul 
Revere Frothingham, Mahalie Hodder, Charlotte Barrell 
Ware, Francis Rowley, William Fowler, Arthur Esta- 
brook, John Shepard, Edwin Mead, Annette Rogers, 
Edward Clement and Adeline Manning have associated 
themselves with the intention forming corporation under the 
name the Massachusetts Association for Promoting the Inter- 
ests the Adult Blind, for the purpose promoting the interests 
the Adult Blind means industrial training and employ- 
ment and other aid, and have complied with the provisions the 
Statutes this Commonwealth such case made and provided, 
appears from the certificate the President, Treasurer and 
Directors said corporation, duly approved the Commissioner 
Corporations, and recorded this office: 

Now, THEREFORE, OLIN, Secretary the 
Commonwealth Massachusetts, Hereby Certify that said 
Edward Cummings, Mary Morton Kehew, Ada Pearson Spauld- 
ing, Albert Jones, Samuel Capen, Edward Hartwell, 
Samuel Hubbard, Paul Revere Frothingham, Mahalie 
Hodder, Charlotte Barrell Ware, Francis Rowley, William 
Fowler, Arthur Estabrook, John Shepard, Edwin Mead, 
Annette Rogers, Adeline Manning, their associates and 
successors, are legally organized and established as, and are hereby 
existing corporation under the name the Massachu- 
setts Association for Promoting the Interests the Adult Blind, 
with the powers, rights and privileges, and subject the limita- 
tions, duties and restrictions which law appertain thereto. 

official signature hereunto subscribed, 
Great Seal the Commonwealth Massachusetts hereunto 
this twenty-fourth day December the year our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and three. 


(Signed) 


Secretary the Commonwealth. 


CONSTITUTION 
Adopted 1908 


ARTICLE 
Name 


The name this organization shall The Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the Interests the Adult Blind. 


ARTICLE 
Object 
The purpose this Association promote the interests 
the Blind. 
ARTICLE 


Government 


The government this Association shall vested Council 
least ten, including President, two Vice-Presidents, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer. 


ARTICLE 


Election Officers. President, two Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and the other members the 
Council shall elected the annual meeting. 

appoint Nominating Committee, which shall present the 
annual meeting list and members the Council for 
the ensuing year. Other nominations may made from the floor. 


ARTICLE 
Policy 


the absence any explicit direction from the Association, 
the Council shall define the policy the Association and admin- 
ister its affairs. 


ARTICLE 
Standing Committees 


The Council shall appoint such standing committees may 
deemed necessary. The Secretary shall be, officio, member 
all standing committees. 


ARTICLE VII 
Meetings 


The Annual Meeting shall held January, 
the exact date which shall determined the Council. 

Sect. The Council shall meet the call the President, 
Secretary, any two members the Council. 


ARTICLE VIII 


SECTION Members. Any one expressing interest 
the Association may become member. The annual 
dues shall one dollar per year. 


Members. The payment five dollars 
year shall constitute contributing membership. 

Sustaining Members. The payment fifty dollars 
shall constitute sustaining membership. 

Sect. Members. The Council may invite any 
persons act honorary members the Council. The honorary 
members shall constitute the Advisory Board, shall welcome 


all meetings the Council, and may enjoy all rights active 
membership. 


ARTICLE 


Amendments 


This Constitution may amended the annual meeting, 
special meeting, provided due notice given, two-thirds 
vote the members present. 


? 
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Original 


President 
EDWARD CUMMINGS 


Vice-Presidents 


WILLIAM FOWLER SAMUEL CAPEN 


Secretary 


SPAULDING 


Treasurer 


MARY MORTON KEHEW 


Directors 

Edward Clement Albert 
Arthur Estabrook Edwin Mead 
Paul Revere Frothingham Annette Rogers 
Edward Hartwell Francis Rowley 
Mahalie Hodder Pauline Agassiz Shaw 
Samuel Hubbard John Shepard 

Charlotte Barrell Ware 


Advisory Board 
Rev. Daniel Addison, D.D. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
Rev. Charles Ames Miss Helen Keller 
Thomas Balliet, Ph.D. Mrs. Mary Livermore 
Dr. Campbell Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 
*Mr. Elisha Converse Hon. Samuel McCall 
*Mrs. Elisha Converse Hon. William Moody 
Rev. Charles Dole Miss Adelaide 
Rabbi Charles Fleischer Rev. Philip Moxom 
*Rev. Edward Hale, D.D. Rev. Leighton Parks, D.D. 
*Hon. George Hoar Miss Anne Whitney 
Rev. George Hodges, D.D. *Hon. Carroll Wright 


Agent Association and Superintendent Experiment Station 


CHARLES CAMPBELL 
MISS MARY FORNESS 


Special Visitor 
ANNA RICHARDSON, M.D. 
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Deceased, 


| 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Subscriptions and donations should made payable 
Mary Treasurer, and sent 264 Boylston 


Street, Boston. 


FORM BEQUEST 


hereby give and bequeath the Association 


for Promoting the Interests the Adult Blind,” incorporated 


1903, the sum dollars, applied the 


uses said corporation. 


Reprinted from the 1910 Report the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, with regard the Instruc- 
tion the Adult Blind their Homes. 


Bosron, Jan. 1910. 
the State Board Education. 


The same four teachers who have carried the work in- 
structing the adult blind their homes, almost from its be- 
ginning Massachusetts, have continued this past year. 
There has been little change but the work itself compelling 
form service. The teachers are continually stimulated the 
good they are able do; that what might ordinarily become 
routine employment lifted and maintained inspira- 
tional plane the natural sympathy existing between pupil 
and teacher, both whom are saved from drudgery 
the opportunity personal service. fact, the opportu- 
nities for helpful social service are great connection with 
this work home teaching that one fitted unless 
she has the sympathy and wisdom for social work too. 

The tragedy blindness not much often the in- 
ability see the prospect idleness and the humilia- 
tion probable dependence. For one who has lived and worked 
the world light forced live and idle the 
erypt which blindness too often is, the cruelty be- 
coming blind adult life. Few there are who, unaided, are 
able rise superior the affliction. Strange say, home 
friends, with the best intentions, often seem singularly 
qualified hinder and make matters worse; for these not 
know how help and, besides, their ignorance what the 
blind have done and can do, coupled with the conviction which 
nearly everyone harbors that, blind, could nothing 
all this heaps the humiliation helplessness 
the newly blinded adult member the family; and his condi- 
tion indeed desperate. 


- 


Then the home teacher comes. She blind but how 
different! She speaks brightly, talks the world with which 
she touch, tells her many resources and busy life, her 
work and its happy results. She comes deliverer him 
who has been sitting darkness and possible despair. 

Having once broken the ice with new pupil the teacher 
usually reads something aloud with her fingers, then encourages 
the pupil learn. The older and less courageous are started 
with Moon’s type; the more vigorous with Braille’s. Both types 
are needed and probably always will be. There much printed 
each form. Sometimes the learning read takes months, 
sometimes only days. ambitious reader Moon soon 
less cumbrous alphabet and given Braille. 
told the rich stores enjoyment and solace ahead for him, 
and that has but ask some library keeping embossed 
books and the kind reading wants will sent free 
expense him. The library the Perkins Institution con- 
tains 1,190 different books, altogether some 16,000 volumes. 
many come for these that the whole time one li- 
brarian given the circulation department. Last year 4,507 
books were mailed our outside readers, who now number 
872, increase this year 155. Many them were 
still are the pupils the home teachers. 

The Braille finer and more closely printed type than the 
Moon; but experienced readers prefer Braille, and the more 
experienced they are the smaller and closer they like it, within 
reason, this quality facilitates speed. order render 
the transition from Moon Braille easier there has been issued 
this year Braille story, printed large gauge and with wide 
line spaces, and another with gradually diminishing line spaces. 
this means the ability read the regular print sometimes 
gained whereas, without such helps, the finger 
would often astray among the lines and the courage learn 
read lost, thing which has too often happened. 

Excellent the variety books these embossed types, 
the Braille has been enriched these past two years from our own 
Howe Memorial Press with special view feeding the hun- 
ger adult readers. Some select short stories have been 
printed, which from copies have been put into cir- 


culation. the publication these and the extensive ad- 
vertising the fact that they could borrowed for the asking 
which has increased the usefulness our collection em- 
bossed books. There frigate like book waft 
leagues away.” 

The thing which home teachers first strive do, then, 
give reading their pupils. Reading means the finger 
seems most people wonderful achievement, and does 
the blind adult who has accomplished it. Thus, reading 
does more than provide resource; becomes mental tonic. 
who can read longer the poor invalid was 
both and his friends have taken courage. Next insists 
doing little things for himself and then various chores about 
the house and yard. When the home teacher visits him now she 
finds her pupil mentally receptive. She tells him what blind 
people have done and are doing every day, and fires him 
everything that can do. make her pupils believe 
themselves again, and make their household believe them 
also, after all the chief mission the home teacher. They 
now crave other occupation, and very naturally ask what they 
can earn. Here the teacher can and does give lessons 
the simple home occupations, such knitting, crocheting, chair 
she can draw upon her resources for suggestion. She 
can tell selling papers, candy and peanuts, and the like; 
keeping poultry for profit; some occupation not too 
different from what the individual did before losing his sight. 
Where the blindness does not accompany other physical ills 
old age certain return efficiency often but, 
general, this not measured much dollars and 
cents real restoration life worth living. 

The districting the State, mentioned last year, has worked 
well, enabling unusual amount teaching. But 
now that the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind also does 
work the field, the homes the adult blind, evident 
that union home teaching with their work both could 
done with less overlapping, with less loss time and money 
travel, with more system, and therefore with more economy 
the State. this the management the Perkins In- 
stitution and that the Massachusetts Commission for the 
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Blind made joint effort have the necessary legislative steps 
taken for turning this work over the commission, where 
naturally belongs. However, the bill was not favorably re- 
ported hence the direction the State Home Teaching for the 
Adult Blind remains where has been, with the Perkins Insti- 
tution. 

The names and addresses the teachers are follows: Miss 
Lillian Garside, No. Burroughs Place, Miss Lydia 
Hayes, Orleans; Mr. Edward Schuerer, No. Warriner 
Avenue, Springfield; Mr. John Vars, No. Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston. 

Statistics. Number new cases blind persons visited, 
98; number taught, 90; number refusing instruction, num- 
ber enrolled Nov. 1909, 130. Amount money earned 
the pupils, work done the teachers: 
calls made, lessons given, miles traveled, 33,958. 


TEACHING THE ADULT BLIND THEIR HOMES. 


[REPRINTED FROM THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT THE TRUSTEES 
THE INSTITUTION AND MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL FOR THE 

Through the four home teachers the adult blind 
these people have been reached their homes. These teachers, 
who are themselves blind, carry about embossed books 
cupation material their pupils and give out their charges, 
teaching, encouraging and enheartening them better than see- 
ing teachers could. This work genuinely useful one: 
could better carried out, believe, under the direction 
the Massachusetts Commission for the Blind, whose field 
overlaps. Our director scarcely has the time follow 
would like to. 
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